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R. Kipling’s ‘‘ Dip- 
sy Chanty ’’ is here 
reprinted from the 
Pall Mall Magazine 
lof June, 1893. Be- 
jcause it contained 
this: poem, the number bas been out 
of print for many months. Walter 
Besant (I like him best without the 
“ Sir,’’? as when he with Mr. Rice, 
wrote: Zhe Golden Butterfly,) says 
**I would like to have the poet 
jaureate to be a man who is neither 
an Englishman, a Londoner, nor a 
Briton. merely, but one who isa 
subject: of this great, big, splendid 
Empire, and can make our people 
feel something of what it may be 
made te mean. There is one man 
who knows what it might mean; he 
can speak’ what he knows, too, and 
that with a voice liky a trumpet 
that rings all over the world. He 
can make one grow hot all over 
with pride, and shame, and longing 
all at once. He is not a Londoner 
nor an Englishman; he is a fellow- 
subject of the Empire, and he alone 
of writing men and singing men 
knows how big it is and how great 
itis. He is Rudyard Kipling.” 
So, because I believe this to be 
true, I have given 7he Last Chant 
a setting, for I know of no other 
place in recent poetry where may 
be found verses which set them- 
selves singing with such glorious 
swing through our poor, tired brains. 
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{ y pee HUS spoke: the: -Lord 
in the vault above:the 
Ps cherubim, 
Calling ‘to the angels 
\4 \ and souls in their de~ 
gree: 
<—# ‘** Lo! earth hath pass’d 
away on the smoke of Judgment Day. 
That our word may be established 
shall we gather up the sea ?2”’ 
Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly 
mariners ! 
‘* Plague upon the hurricanes that 
made us furl and flee! 
But the war is done between us, 
In the deep the Lord hath seen 
us— 
Our bones we'll leave the barracout, 
and God may sink the sea!’’ 
Then said the Soul of Judas that be- 
trayed him, 
** Lord; ‘hast thou forgotten thy cov- 
enant with me? 
How once a year I go 
To cool me on the floe, 
And ye take my day of mercy if, ye 
take away the sea!’’ 
Then said the soul of the angel of the 
off-shore wind: 








(He that bits the thunder when the 
bull-mouthed breakers flee) 

‘*I] have watch and ward to keep 
,O’er thy wonders on the deep, 
And ye take mine honor from meif ye 

take away the sea!”’ 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jotty 
mariners : 
‘*Nay, but we were angry, and a 
hasty folk are we! 
If we worked the.ship together 
Till she foundered in foul -weath- 
er, 
Are we babes that we should clamor 
for a vengeance on the sea?’”’ 


Thus said the souls’ of the slaves that 
men threw overboard : 
**Kenneled in a picaroon a weary 
band were we; 
But thy arm was. strong,to-save; 
And it touched us on the wave, 
And we drowsed, the long tides. idle 
till thy trumpets tore the sea.”’ 


Then cried the soul of the stout apos- 
tle Paul to God: 
“Once we frapped a ship, and she 
labored woundily. 
There were fourteen score ofthese 
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And they. blessed thee on their 
knees, 
When they learned thy grace and 
glory under Malta by the'sea.”’ 


Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly 
mariners, 
Plucking on their harps and they 
plucked unhandily— 
‘‘Our thumbs are rough and tarred 
And the tune is something hard— 
May we lift the Dipsy Chanty such 
as seamen use at sea?’”’ 


Then said the souls of the gentlemen- 
adventurers— 
Fettered wrist to bar all for red in- 
iquity : 
‘“*Ho, We revel in our chains 
O’er the sorrow that was Spain’s; 
Heave or sink it, leave or drink’ it, we 
are masters of the sea!’”’ 


Up spake the soul of a gray Gothav’n 
*specksioner— 
(He that led the flinching in the 
fleets of fair Dundee)— 
‘* Ho, the ringer and right whale, 
And the fish we struck for sale, 
Will ye whelm them all for wanton- 
ness that wallow in the sea? ”’ 








Loud sang the souls of the jolly, jolly 
mariners, 
Crying: Under ‘heaven, here © is 
neither lead nor lea ! 
Must we sing forevermore 
On the windless glassy floor? 
Take back your golden fiddles..and 
we'll strike for open sea!”’ 


Then stooped the Lord and he called 
the good sea up to him, 
And ’stablished his borders untoall 
eternity, 
That such as have no pleasure. 
For to praise the Lord by meas- 
ure 
They may enter into galleons and 
serve him on the sea. 


Sun; wind and cloud shall fail not 
from the face of it, 
Stinging, ringing spindrift nor the 
fulmar flying free. 
‘And the ships shall go abroad 
To the glory of the Lord 
Who heard the silly sailor men and 
gave them back their sea. 
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The neaittr yorkie nant 
eight of typographic pose } 
The black-faced letters cross the 
page 
Like mummers of some by-gone 


age 
In solemn, sad funereal rows. 


No matter what is said, “ it goes,” - 


Through doggerel verse — puerile 


prose, 
If but its wretched rantings rage 
In Jenson type. 


Go, foolish rhyme, and dress your 


woes 
In this prevailing garb of those 
Who call all well that fits the 
gauge 
Set by the mediaeval sage— 
You too, may conquer, I suppose, 
In Jenson type. 


GELETT BURGESS. 


iN 
JEN- 
SON 
TYPE. 
















Vi A SLANT OF SUN ON DULL BROWN WALES 
A FORGOTTEN SKY OF BASHFUL BLUE. 


_ TOWARD cop A MIGHTY HYMN , 
A SONG OF CLASHES AND CRIES, 
myo RUMBLING WHEELS, HOOF. BEATS, BELLS): 
: 4 alr Nepal PAREWELLS, LOVE-CALLS, FINAL MOANS, 
OF JOY, IDIOCY, WARNING, DESPAIR, \_ 
THE UNKNOWN APPEALS OF BRUTES; 
THE CHANTING OF VIOLETS, |, 
THE SCREAMS OF CUT TREES, 
‘ THE SENS&LESS BABBLE.OF. HENS AND WISE MEN— 
A CLUTTERED INCOHERENCY THAT SAYS AT THE 
STARS: ~ 
**OH GOD SAVE Us!”’ 


STEPHEN CRANE. 
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QUATRAINS. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
Above the blue no saint but bowed his head 
In tearful shame while earth’s awed cowards hailed 
Their chief who, smiling, saw himself in dread 
Hedged close in hell with walls of human dead. 
UNANSWERED. 


Through labyrinthine halls I move and round 

Me towering high the smooth walls smile despair: 
My knock upon their doors is idle sound,— 
Will central silence deal the fatal wound? 


INSOMNIA, 


If the poor world might close her weary eyes 
And learn to sleep again through all the night, 
Perchance the ardent dream and morning light 
Would wed and once more live one sweet surprise. 


PHILIP BECKER GOETZ, 


¥ 
THE KIND THAT PAUL FORGOT. 
F HENRY DRUMMOND is outranked as a 
theologian; if his Pax Vobiscum is sounded 
where there is no peace; if he cleaves asunder the 
prime motive of existence when he severs ‘the 
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struggle for life’ from ‘‘ the struggle for the life of 
others ’’ in parenthood, yet give him credit for one 
achievement: he has named the greatest thing in the 
world. It is no longer the faith that moves moun- 
tains, but the charity that recreates man in the Di- 
vine image. In the Scot’s wonderful paraphrase the 
Pauline code is quickened and takes on the hues of 
life. It is no longer dead dogma. 

But when the peerless letter to the Corinthians has 
been recognized as the embodiment of altruistic re- 
ligion, there is an uncomfortable fecling that Paul 
forgot something. He has given us the charity that 
suffers and is kind, that forgets self, that is superior 
even to martyrdom and the giving of all to the poor; 
and that is chief of all virtues, the very spirit of good- 
ness. But Paul of Damascus lived eighteen hundred 
years ago. He knew all the kinds of charity that 
were in vogue in the First Century. He did not 
know, or he forgot, organized charity. 

We have changed many things in eighteen hun- 
dred years. Charity isoneof them. We put motive 
under a spectrum in these days and resolve it into its 
components. An inspiration in bulk, appealing to 
human sympathies direct, is too gross for our times. 
We are publicists as well as men and women. Re- 
flex influences are taken into account. It has been 
learned that pity is a kind of weakness, a confession 

















PAUL FORGOT. I! 


of human frailty. Sorrow and need must be met, 
but not on impulse. The Author of all things cre- 
ated evil as part of the system. Let us meet it sys- 
tematically. Let charity be no longer an emotion. 
Let us organize. 

Before Paul’s time keen-sighted Romans had a 
hint of the sources of bad health. They called it 
miasma. Terentius told his fellow-shakers on the 
banks of the Tiber about the minute creatures that 
gave them all the chills. No doubt he swallowed 
cholagogue half the year and shivered the other half. 
But the germ theory, as we knew it, was born later. 
It came via Homeopathy. If like cures like in 
medics, why not in morals? Bacillus kills bacillus. 
The culture theory became the fashion. It fitted the 
social ills that call for charity. We have been treat- 
ing them on the inoculation plan ever since. Organ- 
ized charity has learned that to relieve poverty is to 
multiply paupers. To feed the hungry promotes men- 
dicancy. Mendicancy is not to be promoted. What 
then shall we do with distress? Investigate it. Quiz it. 
Scheduleit. Post it in ledgers. Dub it ‘* Case one,” 
**case thirteen,’’ ‘‘case one thousand and one.”’ 
Talk of it in the third person. Make dependence 
odious—how? By making it harder to bear. Re- 
press impulse. Inoculate the patient with the disease 
by way of back-firing it. Above all, warn all who 
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contemplate poverty that it is n’t to be thought of for 
amoment. It won’t pay. 

You keep people off the poor books that way. 
Keeping them off the poor books does n’t mean that 
they are not poor, but their poverty is n’t a tempta- 
tion to others, 

There are other benefits from this plan It pro- 
motes morality. It has long been settled that only 
well-to-do people have a right to have any vices. 
This beggar may have taken a drink in the year 1857. 
Brand him “‘ unworthy.’’ You have already shut off 
impulsive sympathy. You have ‘“ organized’’ your 
charity. Everybody who knows a poor person must 
‘refer the case.’”? The poor books must be opened 
to the Organization. Their Elite Directory of want 
and misery must be transferred, compared, investi- 
gated. Hunger must wait for investigation If in- 
vestigation shows a bar sinister anywhere, a break- 
of-day court record, a degree of ‘*D. D ”’ (which 
means drunk and disorderly), deny him food and 
shelter. What right has an ‘‘ unworthy’’ person to 
be hungry or shiver in the north wind? 

When all this is done, and done thoroughly—when 
all the societies report their ‘‘ cases ’’ and make them 
wait for detective inquiry; when letters of appeal 
to the newspapers are sent to a board of review; 
when all impulse is put in cold storage, the millen- 























TO THE LAIRD OF LITTLE GRANGE, 13 


nium of organized charity will come. There will be 
no more mendicants. The worthy poor will have 
become self-supporting, having no other means of 
support, and the unworthy will have died off. 

It will be seen that this is a great improvement on 
the happy-go-lucky Pauline impulse. It deals with 
only a phase of the boundless charity that informs 
the universe in the Apostle’s scheme, but it is a be- 
ginning. Suppose it were applied to every phase, 
where would its regenerative influence end? Sup- 
pose the Father of us all should administer His be- 
neficence on such a plan? What a great world this 
would be if only the worthy obtained mercy—but 
what a lonely place it would be! 


WILL1aM MCINTOSH. 
e 
TO THE LAIRD OF LITTLE GRANGE. 


We have Thy Book of Verses ’neath Our Bough, 
Thou art Our Loaf of Bread, Our Jug of Wine, and 
Thou 
Hast Sung our Wilderness a Paradise— 
Or such scant Portion as our Fears allow. 


Oh! Thou who knew the Heart of Friendship best, 
The Fashioner of Roses ’riched thy quest, 

Thy name is dowered with our loving—Thou 
Whose Life was Spun a Fabric loveliest. 
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The Bird of Time goes Winging Down the Years, 

But Thou art with the MASTER, How appears 
The Desert and the Caravan to Him; 

What Message has he for our tired Ears? 


EvuGENE R, WHITE. 
+ 


THE SONG OF SONGS: 
WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. 


O ME the Song of Songs is only the purring of a 
healthy young barbaric chief to a sun-kissed 
shepherdess; and she, tender hearted, innocent and 
loving, purrs back in turn, as sun-kissed maidens ever 
have and will. 

The poem was composed, we have reason to be- 
lieve, fully three thousand years ago, yet its impres- 
sionist picture of the ecstasy of youthful love is as 
charming and fresh as the color on a Titian. An 
out-of-door love, under the trees, where ‘‘ the beams 
of our house are cedar, and our rafters of fir * * and 
our bed is green”’ is the dream of all lovers and 
poets. Thus the story of Adam and Eve in the Gar- 
den of Eden has been told a score of times, and holds 
a place in all Sacred Writ. Shakespeare in As You 
Like It and The Tempest shows the idea; Paul and 
Virginia give us a glimpse of the same thought, so 
does the Zmilius of Rousseau, and more than once 
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Browning suggests it in his matchless poems. Stev- 
enson has touched deftly on the beautiful dream and 
so have several other modern story tellers ; and now 
that we are witnessing the passing of the pathological 
school, having admitted that ‘‘ there is no health in 
us,’’ we may rightfully hope for pictures of loves 
that are natural and lives that are divinely fair. 

And surely the love of man and woman is not an 
ungodly thing, else why should God have made it? 
** God’s dice are loaded,’’ says Emerson, and further 
he adds, ‘* AJl natural love between boy and girl, 
man and woman, is a lovely object, for the richness 
of its mental and spiritual possibilities are to us un- 
guessed.” 

There is no greater reproach to our civilization 
than the sight of men joking the boy whose heart is 
pierced by the first rays of a life-giving sun; or of our 
expecting a girl to blush because she is twice God’s 
child today that she was yesterday. 

Then there is another sin for which we must some- 
time answer, otherwise Eternal Justice sleeps, and 
that is our treatment of those who give all for love 
and perish. For such, all good men and true, and all 
worthy women who love and are loved again, should 
have a tenderness such as Christ had when He turned 
His forgiving eyes to the Magdalen and voiced those 
three deathless words: SHE LOVED MUCH. 
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In any old Family Bible will be found headlines to 
each chapter wherein the reader is briefly told the 
import of the words that follow. Thus preceding 
Chapter I of the Song of Songs, I see ‘* Christ’s love 
for the Church,’’ ‘* The kisses, meaning prayers,’’ 
‘* Christ directeth the Church,’’ etc., etc. To me 
the love of man for woman is as sacred a thing as 
Christ’s love for the Church. Indeed, we would 
know nothing of love did we not see it manifest in 
man; and the only reason we believe in the love of 
God is because we find love on earth. The thought 
of the love of God cannot be grasped in the slightest 
degree even as a working hypothesis by a man who 
does not know human love, and so I feel that we are 
fully justified in waiving all explanations of the theo- 
logians and testing the poem before us with the emo- 
tions that we ourselves have felt. 

Canon Cook in his Commentary gives notes of ex- 
planation equal to about twenty-five times the space 
that the words of the Song occupy. A very earnest 
effort is made to worm out ‘‘ hidden truth ” and to 
show ‘‘ spiritual light,’’ all of which shows much 
learning and great ingenuity. But this finely spun- 
out apology and syllogistic catch and toss is not for 
us. We leave his nice sharp quillets, and sit in si- 
lent reverie to sigh and ponder on the fortunate 
chance that saved this glorious barbaric song that has 
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not a single reference to God, ethics or morals from 
the tooth of time and the razure of oblivion, by af- 
fixing to it the stamp of Divine Inspiration; so that 
forever after it should be entangled with the Word of 
God, which, we are told, is alone able to make us 
wise unto Salvation. 

And after all have not those wise men of old 
builded better than they knew? How else can we 
reach Heaven save through love? Whoever got a 
glimpse of the glories that lie beyond the golden por- 
tals save in loving moments? 

For disobedience the man and woman were put out 
of the Garden—they have wandered far—and they 
can only return hand in hand. Yes, yes, this we 
know—the work of all forms of beauty have their 
rise in the loves of men and women. Love is vital, 
love is creative, love is creation. It is love that 
shapes the plastic clay into forms divinely fair; love 
carves all statues, writes all poems, paints all the 
canvases that glorify the wall where color revels, 
sings all the songs that enchant our ears. Without 
love the earth would only echo cries of pain, the sun 
would only shine to show us grief, each rustle of the 
wind among the leaves would be a sigh and all the 
flowers only fit to garland graves. 

Although the two characters in this poem go back 
to times when the earth was young, we see love has 
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bestowed on them a wonderful alertness, a clearness 
of insight and a closeness in observation such as 
love alone can give. 

The scene of the poem is laid in the wooded dis- 
trict of Northern Palestine, near the bride’s home, 
where the bridegroom after the manner of Oriental 
princes is spending the summer season in tents, Ac- 
cording to Josephus the lovers have been living to- 
gether long enough so that all embarrassment has en- 
tirely disappeared; the bride has no coyness, affected 
or otherwise; they are thoroughly well acquainted. 
Their love is complete and consequently their joy in 
all created things is supreme. This is shown in the 
fact that although the poem is short yet there ismen- 
tion made of eighteen different kinds of flowers and 
plants, and thirteen names of animals. And the con- 
stant reference to blossoms, herbs, trees and land- 
scape tell of walks and talks by light of moon and 
days when summer winds sang gentle love ditties 
through the soughing branches. 

And as for flowers they are essentially lovers’ 
property. Many a good man can allow his thought 
to go back to atime when love made earth a vast 
garden of posies—in fact he did not know that flow- 
ers existed until love revealed them. Who but lov- 
ers ever botanize! Many is the troth that is plighted 
over the collector’s drum, and indeed, I believe that 
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God made flowers only that lovers might give suit- 
able gifts. ‘‘Send me flowers, only flowers, a bou- 
quet each morning that shall never cost more than a 
shilling ’’ wrote the charming Peg Woffington to Sir 
Henry Vane. And when Mahomet said, ‘ If I had 
but two loaves of bread, I would sell one of them and 
buy white hyacinths to feed my soul,’’ the sentiment 
was expressed only for a woman’s ear. 

On their walks hand in hand, by field and grove, 
over hill and dale, across moor and mountain, our 
joyous pair see to the north the towering heights of 
Lebanon and Amana with the opposing peaks of 
Shenir and Hermon; the dens of lions there and 
haunts of leopards; the branching cedars and spread- 
ing cypresses, and the bright green flower-enamelled 
sward. They hear the gentle gurgle of running 
streams, and breathe deeply of the incense-laden 
breeze that fans their cheeks. Moving southward on 
the east of Jordan they behold Gilead with its trees 
of healing balm, its flocks and herds feeding in rich 
valleys, the heights of Bithron, the district of Ma- 
hanaim, and toward the west Carmel with its olive 
groves, fish pools and cultivated fields. Just beyond 
is Sharon where roses clamber over old stone walls, 
its low-land rich with nodding blossoms, troops of 
gazelles feeding among the lilies, milk-white doves 
cooing and sporting by the waterside or hiding in the 
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clefts of the rocks and in the turtle haunted groves. 

Then turning to the south the lovers tell of Engedi 
with its henna plantations, of Heshbore with its res- 
ervoirs, and of the palaces, gardens and well placed 
towers of the Royal City, beautiful for situation. But 
the thought of the city does not satisfy, and they has- 
ten back to the simple pleasures of country life, the 
vineyard, the orchard and the open field, where all is 
so free and beautiful, yes, even if the foxes, the little 
foxes, do come and spoil the tender vines. 

Yet our lovers kept their feet on earth, even though 
their heads were sometimes in the clouds; they were 
not indifferent to good things eatable and drinkable, 
for they relate going into the garden and eating of 
pleasant fruits, of mandrakes, apples, grapes and 
palm nuts, and reference is made to the juice of the 
pomegranate and the wine, the well spiced wine. 

But they are not true children of Nature, for when 
the summer is gone they intend to go to the city. 
They anticipate it by references to the Tower of 
Lebanon that overlooked Damascus, and David’s 
Tower in Jerusalem with its hanging shields. They 
tell of rings and jewels, signets and precious stones, 
crowns and necklaces, studs ofsilver and gold, pal- 
anquins and chariots, of rich furniture, palaces with 
pillars of marble, towers of ivory, and of various 
kinds of spice and costly perfume. 
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And because these things are mentioned the wise 
men have never for a moment doubted but that the 
lover was a king. Yet when we think of the lavish 
richness that love lends the imagination there is no 
good reason why a pair of rustics having talked a bit 
with travellers and listened to the tales told by those 
who yearly went to the market, could not have reared 
the whole fabric right out of their hearts. 

Of course I do not pretend to fathom the meaning 
of all the inferences in this poem : doubtless much of 
it is just simple love prattle that the lovers alone un- 
derstand, for lovers dote on cipher; forsooth, I doubt 
not but that it was lovers who first formed an alpha- 
bet! Lovers are hopelessly given over to mysteries 
and secrecy, to signs and omens and portents; they 
carry meanings further and spin out the thread of 
suggestion to a fineness that scowling philosophers 
cannot follow. And thus I think I am safe in saying 
that the remurks in the poem addressed to third 
persons are merely monologue and interjectory ex- 
clamations. 

The glory of sex pervades and suffuses all nature. 
It gives the bird its song, the peacock its gorgeous 
plumage, the lion his mane, the horse his proud arch 
of neck and flowing tail, the buffalo his courage and 
strength. Aye, it is sex that causes the flowers to 
draw from the dull earth those delicate perfumes that 
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delight the sense of smell; it is sex and sex alone 
that secures to them the dazzling galaxy of shapes 
and colors that reflect the Infinite. 

The painter knows naught of color, and never 
could, save as the flowers lead the way. The flowers 
at once are the inspiration and the hopeless tantaliza- 
tion of the colorist—he can never, never equal their 
matchless tints ! 

Yet while love is the mainspring of all animate na- 
ture and without it the earth would be swallowed in 
hopeless night; and while under its benign influence 
the human lover is transformed, and for him, for the 
first time, the splendors of earth are manifest and 
the wonders of the stars revealed—beholding God in 
everything—possessing a key to the mysteries of In- 
finity that before he wist not of, right here Man halts 
and hesitates. He does not goon. Either his ca- 
pacities limit, or else society thrusts him back, and 
our so-called Enlightened Age grins at him and says 
in hoarse gutteral : ** You are a fool!’ and he being 
one believes it. 

How pitiful, how wondrous pitiful that the Magic 
Wand of Nature suddenly breaks, and that doubt, 
conflict and division enter wheze unconscious har- 
mony erstwhile prevailed! Today hell yawns and 
devils dance, where but yester noon white hyacinths 
bloomed to feed the lovers’ souls. And the note of 
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warning and last word of counsel that the priest can 
give is often summed up in the hollow formula: 
‘* Bear and forbear.”’ 

God of Mercy, Whose name is Love! look Thou 
upon us and in pity pluck from our hearts that deep- 
rooted unbelief, and that miring uncleanliness of 
thought that causes us yet as a people to learn from 
the lips of vice and stupid ignorance our knowledge 
of the most vital and profound and potential of all 
human faculties. Through love—for there is no 
other way—lead us back to life and light, so that like 
the flowers, the tendrils of our hearts may draw from 
Thee those delicate perfumes of inspiration and rich 
harmonies of color that alone give beauty and pro- 
portion to our thoughts and acts. We have wan- 
dered far, but harken Thou unto us, for we thirst and 
are never quenched, our hearts hunger and are never 
satisfied, we cry and the heavens are but brass! God 
of Mercy, we beseech Thee to hear us, and in pity 
bring us back through love, to Thee! 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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EUGENE FIELD: 


Eugene Field: hoef and Wan. 


UGENE FIELD won his first important recog- 
nition as a singer of songs about children. 

His Little Boy Blue drew public attention to him, 
and by it he will likely be longest remembered—for 
it sings its way into the mother’s mind and heart. 

He is the king singer of childhood and must for- 
ever remain the poet laureate of baby folk. Field 
was always a child himself; he knew and could 
express the feelings of children better than any who 
have preceded him. 

He was tenderness, joyousness, frolicsomeness per- 
sonified. I never met him but he had some story 
to relate of children, either his own or somebody 
else’s, and the narration brought a sparkle to his 
eye that was never there in other narratives. The 
fact is, Field wasa many-sided fellow, with all sides, 
like the perfectly polished brilliant, attractive. 

Next to children Field loved books, and the last 
page of manuscript he ever wrote was upon Zhe 
Love Affairs of a Bibliomaniac, a book he thought 
_ was the effort of his life. The few poems he has 
written on the subject of bibliomania are as fine as 
any inthe language. Dibden’s Ghost was a favorite 
with him and was always included in the program 
of his readings. Zhe Bibliomaniac’s Bride at once 
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touches off in a humorous yet pathetic way the 
strength and weakness of the folk who have come to 
be ‘‘ hard sitters at books.’’ 

These poems, as well as others on the same sub- 
ject, must ever endear him to the bookish, biblio- 
maniacal world quite as tenderly as was and is John 
Hill Burton, one of the earliest and most lovable of 
bibliophiles. Those who went before never quite so 
directly, keenly and adaquately gave expression to 
the bock-lover’s hopes and fears as does Eugene 
Field in Zhe Bibliomaniac’s Prayer: 

Keep me I pray, in wisdom’s way, 
That I may truths eternal seek; 
I need protecting care to-day— 
My purse is light, my flesh is weak. 
So banish from my erring heart 
All baleful appetites and hints 
Of Satan’s fascinating art, 
Of first editions and of prints, 
Direct me in some goodly walk 
Which leads away from bookish strife, 
That I with pious deed and talk 
May extra-illustrate my life. 
But if, O Lord, it pleaseth Thee 
To keep me in temptation’s way, 
I humbly ask that I may be 
Most notably beset to-day; 
Let my temptation be a book, 
Which I shall purchase, hold and keep, 
Whereon, when other men shall look, 
They’ll wail to know I got it cheap. 











EUGENE FIELD : 


Oh, let it such a volume be 
As in rare copper-plate abounds, 

Large paper, clean and fair to see, 
Uncut, unique, unknown to Lowndes. 


Farewell, Field—thou prince of noble fellows! 
In thee childhood has found a valiant champion, 
and the much-mocked biblio-crank an apostle of 


apostles. 
FRANCIS WILSON. 
Nov. 9, 1895. 


other men associate themselves with his. In 
some curious fashion these names run in together ; 
not because the men were like, but because, in a 
measure, their natures were kindred; s# as Malory 
wrote it. Villon, Kit Marlow, Elliston, Charles 
Lamb ; and ia our own day, Stevenson, Phil Welch, 
Rotheker, of the Denver Aepudlican, Field’s friend : 
gone away—all of them, but living in a manner of 
which we do not speak. We remember them with a 
quiet happiness, an appreciation which is personal 
and which cannot be put in words, When it is all 
quiet, when the snow lies lightly, as it did that night 
when Villon carefully obliterated his tracks through 
the streets of Paris; upon those nights when we do 
not care to have our thoughts roam higher than the 
chimney tops; upon those nights which follow days 


7 MY thinking of Eugene Field the memories of 
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37 
of discomfort when all the world’s at war: then is 
our life most complete if we may sit down with the 
one who is, perhaps, the mother of little maids and 
men, and while her fingers work happily over won- 
drously small gowns, we may read to her first a bal- 
lade of Villon, then Z//istoniana, Dream Children, 
a bit from A Child’s Garden, how Phil Welch tried 
to sell his big dog, a prose poem of Rotheker’s, and 
then a lullaby of Field’s. What matters it if the 
critics say Field was not a great poet? What mat- 
ters it if the Light of Asia, and Paradise Lost and all 
the ‘‘ complete ’’ poets lie upon the shelves in mar- 
velous bindings of morocco and gilt? There is an- 
other book, bound in sober blue, which shows the 
marks of small fingers, and this were the better be- 
cause She loves it. And She loves it because a cer- 
tain Small Person tells the quaint rhymes to Her in 
a quavering voice which Eugene Field heard and 
loved and wrote about better than any man I ever 
knew. 

This much for the work of the man. As for the 
rest—as for the man himself who was no man, but 
only a grown-up, a child at heart as was Stevenson 
and Steadfast Greatheart Thackeray, and as is that 
other king among children, Rudyard Kipling—we 
may say of himas Lamb did of Elliston, in that 
sweetest of all memories of men : 
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Joyousest of once embodied spirits, whither at 
length hast thou flown? to what genial region are we 
permitted to conjecture that thou hast flitted! 

Art thou sowing thy WILD OATs yet (the harvest- 
time was still to come with thee) upon casual sands 
of Avernus? or art thou enacting ROVER (as we 
would gladlier think) by wandering Elysian streams? 

This mortal frame, while thou didst play thy brief 
antics among us, was in truth anything but a prison 
to thee, as the vain Platonist dreams of this dody to 
be no better than a county gaol, forsooth, or some 
house of durance vile, whereof the five senses are 
the fetters. Thou knewest better than to be in a 
hurry to cast off these gyves; and had notice to quit, 
I fear, before thou wert quite ready to abandon this 
fleshy tenement. It was thy Pleasure-House, thy 
Palace of Dainty Devices: thy Louvre, or thy White- 
Hall. What new mysterious lodgings dost thou 
tenant now? or when may we expect thy aerial 
house-warming? 

And so went away Eugene Field. Possibly, as 
the solemn great ones have told us, his work was 
not great, and that it cannot live—possibly, I say, 
this may be true. But it will endure so long as 
those of us who now live may care for the love of 
children, and after that if the babies shall have a 
truer poet it will be well, and from the fields of 
Elysium no voice will welcome the new children’s 
laureate more gladly than he who slept as peacefully 
as did Wynken and Bynken in his own verse. 

H. P. TABErR. 
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SIDE TALKS WITH THE PHILIS- 
i TINES: BEING SUNDRY BITS OF 
WISDOM WHICH HAVE BEEN 
HERETOFORE SECRETED, AND ARE NOW 


SET FORTH IN PRINT. (PEPE PHEHPHEHHHH 


@lIt is not hard to reach the conclusions of the Essay- 
ist on Man, at whatever point in experience we start, 
or in the microcosm that takes the place of expe- 
rience with those who haven’t had any. In this 
world at least we all know as well as we know any- 
thing that there is no effect without itscause. Theo- 
retically that proposition can be pushed back till we 
come to the point where it’s a question whether the 
chicken or the egg came first. But we always find 
some antecedent condition to the one next us, in real 
life. A cause is the next thing to a reason to be, and 
when you have that you are ready to recognize what- 
ever exists as part of the constitution of things and to 
chant the solemn processional of the Prophet of the 
Pentameters—‘** Whatever is is right.’’ For exam- 
ple—politics. Objectively viewed, it seems an idle 
thing to get red in the face every fall proving why 
Tom should be Something or Other in preference to 
Dick or Harry, and then shrieking in discordant 
staccato the phrases of victory that lost their reso- 
nance before we or Tom were born. But the object- 
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ive view is seldom the true one. From within out- 
ward is all the evolution there is. The comings and 
goings and the tinpannings and burning of malodor- 
ous compounds every year at a certain time may look 
as purposeless as the maneuvers of the ants to whom 
we are popularly supposed to go for wisdom, with 
doubtful chance of getting it. But physicians tell us 
the crying of a babe, which surely seems superfluous, 
has its purpose in the expansion of lungs. The child 
doesn’t know it and that isn’t why he cries. Some 
more immediate good is hisaim. But the Providence 
that works automatically instead of hysterically, ac- 
cording to Dr. Depew, brings a secondary good out 
of an immediate vexation, and so it may be with pol- 
itics. The reason to be is evoluted. It does not 
grow on the surface. But if we can justify whatever 
is, what can we say for what only seems to be? I 
doubt if there is any Providence insham. When the 
motive of a thing is tacked on the outside like the 
leaves that are glued on the confectioner’s trees, 
where does the sap come in? And it is against the 
sapless imitations that displace real things that the 
PHILISTINE raises its voice in protest. 

Do we then impugn all civilization? Some of it. 
Of what avail is it as a satisfaction of that sense of the 
fitness of things which is the final test in all matters 
of intelligent choice that we cut down the towering 
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elms and maples by our pathways and witb much hur- 
rah thereafter raise triumphal arches of scantling and 
ground pine? Isit for the betterment of anything 
on earth but somebody’s sordid pocketbook when we 
shut out from literature the sunshine and the rain, the 
smiles and the tears of romance, and fill their places 
with the washday backgrounds and the malarial sepia 
tints of an art that has for its only excuse that it 
doesn’t provoke a breach of the second command- 
ment? 

On the face of it it looked like a good thing: it was 
to be called Zhe Black Book. So I read the circular 
with glee mixed with awe and things. To think that 
so great a periodical could be issued at twenty-five 
cents a number seemed too good. The circular asked 
all people to send ‘‘ for further particulars to The 
Black Book Publishing Company, New York City.’’ 
Desiring ‘‘ further particulars,’’ I wrote in my plain- 
est hand to the address mentioned. Then the sad 
part of it was, the letter came back to me dead. Pos- 
sibly, like Marley, the Black Book was dead to begin 
with. Still I cannot but wonder if Zhe Zcho’s no- 
tices of the said-to-be quarterly, as well as several 
others which my eagle eye has discerned, were based 
upon optical proof of the existence of the thing itself, 
or if every one was taken in by the bluff. The Slack 
Book will please come out of the jungle and face me. 
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Up to a few weeks ago it was ‘* Footlights, a clean 
paper for the theater goer.’? Now it is ‘* Footlights, 
a weekly paper for the theater goer.’? What’s the 
trouble? Is the Philadelphia supply of Pear’s soap 
exhausted, or has my friend Bloomingdale discov- 
ered that no theatrical paper can be clean, which 
honestly represents the play as she is now played! 
The Dogin Health and Disease is announced by 
the Appletons among their other Christmas books. 
I must add in the interest of truth that the book is 
safer than 7he Wish, published by the same firm, 
to place in the hands of the Young Person. 


The Age-of- Consent has added a hotel list and a 


directory of lawyers to its many attractions. 


How nice systematic benevolence becomes as the 
world grows polite. I have in mind an incident 
showing the progress of refinement in this direction. 
It happened in one of the big cities of New York 
state when a physician of some prominence thought 
to place a devoted retainer in a quiet retreat where 
she could pass her days without drudgery. The 
physician had two aunts, both high society women, 
on the directorate of the Home for the Friendless, 
so-called. He thought it would be easy to place the 
aged woman there, on payment of the two hundred 
and fifty dollars which the ‘‘friendless”’ are sup- 
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posed to have when they seek that shelter. The 
money was raised and the candidate was proposed at 
the next meeting of the directors. ‘‘Aunty F.,’’ as 
she is familiarly known in that circle, asked for the 
entry, if there was no objection, At once a haughty 
dame, whose charity is more or less hysteric, rose 
and said: ‘‘ Well, I decidedly object. This home is 
a place for old ladies who want to end their days 
quietly. If I were an inmate, I should not like to 
associate with servants!’’? She carried the board 
with her, The kindly old woman who had nursed 
the doctor and his family for a lifetime was excluded, 
The influential Algonquin avenue aunties were 
snubbed. The line was drawn once for all. The 
Home for the Friendless is for ladies only. Women 
have no place there, even if they are friendless and 
have two hundred and fifty dollars. And this story 
has the singular merit of being true. 


#I hear that it is Doctor Richard Burton now. A 
sane manly fellow is Doctor Burton, who sometimes 
comes tardy off, but never saws the air. And yet 
plain ‘‘ Richard Burton’? is a deal better than 
**Doctor Burton.’? Give ’em back their ribbon, 
Richard; you do not need it! 


Plnattention to exquisite detail has taken the keen 
edge off the most thorough enjoyment of Messrs. 
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Scribner's Modern Poster. Certainly it does n’t 
count for much, but why was it necessary for them 
to use an ordinary ‘‘ gummed label’’ to seal the 
book in its wrapper. The making of a thousand 
beautiful seals would have been a matter of but 
small expense, and I, for one, would like to have 
the beautiful book that much nearer perfection, 
Neither Stone & Kimball, nor Copeland & Day, nor 
Way & Williams, nor Mosher—all younger pub- 
lishers—would have sent the book out with a seal 
that suggests a price mark on the bottom of a pair 
of ‘‘galoches,’’ as my co-worker, Professor Mat- 
thews, says. 

@Art and Underwear are assuming strange propor- 
tions in these costermonger times. John Wana- 
maker says that if he were now postmaster-general 
he would lay the whole business by the heels, and 
suddenly. And Iam not sure but that a Reformer 
shall yet be needed who will arise and say, ‘‘ Thus 
far and no farther!’ Of course we are a patriotic 
people. Like the seraphim and cherubim, we con- 
tinually do cry—‘‘ Union Forever!’’ However, the 
sight of the union undergarments and all that in them 
is, is very pleasing. In fact the pictures are so very 
interesting to the farm hands that I am told the 
sudden increase of a hundred thousand subscribers 
tothe Weekly Methody Geezer is attributed to this 
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alone. A good old lady tells me that she suppressed 
the Madam’s Own Feurnal to keep it out of the 
hands of her bald and toothless mate, who, it seems, 
has yet in his veins some of the saltness of time. But 
what was her dismay to discover some days ago that 
the old man had subscribed on his own account and 
was having the paper come in care of a private lock 
box! The old man is making a haymow collection 
of hose supporters, undergarments, corsets, waists 
and stockings, which is quite the rage now that the 
articles named are shown adorning the classic forms 
of petite soubrettes—willowy blondes and dashing 
brunettes. Black corsets on consolable widows are 
ever charming. 

And every issue brings out something new, so we 
are all in a fever of expectancy and are craning our 
necks to see what next. Villainous undershirts that 
crawl up under the arms are portrayed this month 
on cherubs, and now that the information has been 
given out that the trio of muscular Standard girls 
have offered to pose for the tribe of Jaeger, the 
farmers are quite on the gui vive. And this item 
about the Standard girls has an added importance 
just at present, for I hear that Ruth Ashmore in one 
week received letters from Old Subscriber, Young 
Housekeeper, Bride-of-a-Year, Rosebud, Mother of 
Nine, Pastor’s Widow, Shut-In and Fiancee, all 
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asking whether union forever undergarments were 
put on over the head like a petticoat, and if so, did 
they choke? In order to stop this flood of inquiry 
and make all plain, the Tin God (who knows every- 
thing) drew a picture of the southern half of a 
Standard girl putting on her ‘‘ Jaegers,’’ but the 
sketch, like the Tin God’s laconics, being only half 
truth, Carpenter’s Wife, Janitor’s Daughter, Trous- 
seau, Twenty-in-June and Widow-of-aYear are 
writing to Ruth, protesting against the deep damna- 
tion of their taking off. The tenor (as well as the 
bass and soprano) of all these letters to Ruth 
seems to be that the unfortunate wearer has to 
hook the ends of the things to the faucet and crawl 
out. So more illustrations are promised in the 
January number—and meanwhile the subscriptions 
flow in and no one can tell what a day may bring 
forth. 

To those who are making collections of the sort of 
pictures I have described I cheerfully commend 7he 
Gothamite, published by my friend Payne down in 
Harlem—or is it up in Harlem?—I never can re- 
member, 

Apropos of Art in Underwear, a friend in Rahway 
writes me that, seeing a Bargain Day advertisement 
offering union undergarments for ninety-nine cents, 
he purchased seven pair—that is to say—quartets. 
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On donning one quartet he sallied forth, but Fate 
was unkind and the rains descended and beat upon 
the man, and the Yagers thereupon, instead of fall- 
ing, began to crawl up. Before he reached his 
** store’? he had to hang on to railings and con- 
venient door knobs in order to keep his feet on 
the ground. 

} Modern Art urges some strong arguments in favor 
of teaching the rudiments of art in public schools, 
I have no doubt it would be a good thing, not only 
for the children, but for the Prangs, who publish 
Modern Art and the text books for use in the public 
schools. 

#I have it on the excellent authority of the New 
York 7ribune that ** The late Professor Boyesen was 
a most entertaining conversationalist.’? He was also 
a good talker. 

#I have written a long and very beautiful essay on 
the present status of humor in America. In this I 
have made a prophecy as to what the coming fashion 
in humor will be, but before I could go through the 
list of Five Hundred Places to sell Manuscript, and 
get the article published, I am anticipated by the ad- 
vertisement of the Halcyon Matrimonial Company 
in Zife. I herewith send my heartiest thanks to 
Messrs. Mitchell and Miller and Metcalfe for making 
me laugh. 
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‘* More than usual attention is given to literature in 
the November AW/antic,’’ says a notice in the Buffalo 
Express. 1 am so glad that literature is receiving 
consideration in a magazine. 


lt was very courageous of McClure to let all the 
syndicate papers print his Zenda stories before they 
appeared in the magazine, Or was it a case of Hope 
deferred and confidence misplaced somewhere? 


Lamson, Wolffe & Company announce a volume 
of poems by Miss E. Pauline Johnson. A book of 
poems by Pauline Johnson is nothing—the Johnson 
girls all write poetry, but the prospectus goes on to 
say: ‘* Miss Johnson is an Indian princess of one 


of the proudest old tribes. At the same time she is 
the flower of Canadian culture. She is equally at 
home in her canoe or in exclusive London society.’’ 

Hail thou, noble red man, or rather maid! hail to 
the ranks of literature. Out upon that base libel, 
** the only good Indian is a dead Indian.’’ And as 
for our Indian problem, God bless you, we will 
make poets of whole tribes. Leave the matter to 
Jimmy Reeve and John Bangs and they will corral 
whole reservations and let them carol. And if it is 
not convenient to bring the red men East, we’ll 
send the rhyming pale faces fromthe East out West 
and keep them all on reservations. Beef and 
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blankets for the poets—why not? The publishers 
advertise that ‘‘ Miss Johnson’s book is befit- 
tingly bound in copper color.’’ The only other 
poet who has his books ‘‘befittingly bound” is 
Mr. Swinburne, all of whose authorized editions are 
now issued in a tint that matches the poet’s whiskers, 
being a ginger red. The Canadian school is com- 
ing on, but I always thought that Bliss Carman 
was the bright particular chrysanthemum of that 
cult. 

A correspondent asks how much is required to get 
out an edition of /’He New York. What is wanted, 
of course, is an estimate as to the amount of opium, 
and while I am not an expert in these matters, I 


should say that about three pipefuls would be ample 
to do the business. 


Agnes E, Mitchell occupies two-thirds of a column 
on the editorial page of the Chicago Record with a 
poem on the Heroes of Troy-Land and these easy 
flowing lines are an important part of it : 

Nay, stay thee, friend, it is nut all a dream; 

See! the gray clouds of dust that hide the field; 

List! to the neighing of high-mettled steeds. 

See! Agamemnon, king of the Argives; 
Ascalaphus—Glaucus— Thrasymedes— 

Tiepolemus— Phorcis—H yppothous— 

Eurypylus— Polydorous —Phoenix— 
Nestor—Cebriones—Talthyblus— 
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Antenor—Machaon— Euryalus— 
Godlike the Trojan host, godlike the Greek. 
Look you, sweet friend, list you! ’t is not a dream. 


Look you, list you yourself, sweetly sweet! You 
bet it is not a dream It is a nightmare, and a 
deuced ugly one at that. 

@ Now that Dr. Parkhurst has defined ‘‘the exact 
position of the man in the home; his duties as hus- 
band and father,’’? ignorance can no longer be 
pleaded as excuse by the lord of creation. Dr. 
Parkhurst boldly states in a very solemn way that 
women have rights as well as men, a truth that I 
have always held. Still the pneumatic Doctor pro- 
poses to say which women have rights and which 
have n’t. Vide his utterances in eighty volumes 


prepared by his patent automatic phonograph and 


typewriter combined. 

@Some years ago Colonel Ingersol declared he 
would not believe in Hell until Kentucky went Re- 
publican. And now that Kentucky has gone Repub- 
lican, the Colonel says that this fact alone is proof 
positive that there is no Hell. I see that Royal 
Bob has adopted the tactics of his friend the enemy 
and is extracting proof from pumpkins, sunbeams 
from cucumbers, and reasons from anything. 

Now if Mrs. Willie K. Vanderbilt will write for the 
monthly Sok/et ** How I snubbed my husband at 
My Daughter's Wedding,”’ the joy of two continents 
will be complete. 





When I draw pictures for 
the SHARK 
I do not have to think. 


MM 


I let my fingers chase my pen 


And my pen chase.the ink. 


re 


What is it, Mother? A freak, my child. 
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Send for prospectus, showing style of type, illustra- 
tions, paper, ete, etc. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS 
27 AND 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





2% Chicago. 


RUSSIAN FAIRY TALES : Translated by 
R., Nisbit Bain. lilustrated. by C. M. Gere. 
8vo., Ornamental Cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES: By S: 
Baring Gould. With illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford, Octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 

London : Methuen & Co. 


SHELLEY’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
BANQUET OF PLATO: A dainty reprint of 
Shélley’s little known translation of ‘ The 
Banquet of Plato,” prefaced by the poet's frag- 
mentary note on “ The Symposium.” Title- 
page and decorations by Mr. Bruce Rogers. 
16mo., $1.50. Seventy-five copies on hand- 
made paper, $3.00 net. 

HAND AND SOUL: By Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. Printed by Mr. William Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. 

. 3 This book. is printed in the ‘‘ Golden’? type, with 
a specially designed title-page and -border, and 
2 in special binding. ‘* Hand and. Soul ’’ first 
appeared in ‘‘ The Germ,”’ the short-lived maga- 
zine of the Pre-Raphelite. Brotherhood... A few 
£ copies also on Vellum, 

For sale by ail booksellers, or mailed postpatdby the 

publishers, on receipt of price. 


WAY & WILLIAMS, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 





. M. BOWLES. 
Quarterly . Illustrated. 


& 


‘* If Burope be the home of Art, America can at 
least lay claim to the most artistically compiled pub- 
lication devoted to the subject that we know of. 
This is Modern Art.” — Calignani Messenger (Paris). 

*« The. most artistic of American art periodicals. A 
work ofvart itself.”"—Chicago Tribune. 


fifty Cents a Number, z Two Dollars a Year. 
Single Copies (back numbers) 50 Cents in Stamps. 
Itustraied Sample Page Free. 


= 


‘** Arthur W. Dow. has designed a new poster. for 
Vodern Art. Tt is exquisite in its quiet harmony 
and purely decorative. ‘character, with breadth and 
simplicity in line and niass, and shows the capacity 
of pure Jandscape for decorative “ purposes.’’— 7he 
Boston Herald, 

Price 25. Cents in-Stamps, 
Sent Free to New Subscribers to Modern Art. 


= 


L. Prang & Company, Publishers, 
286 ROXBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
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FRANKLIA MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, N. 1. 
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MAHE :Roycroft. Printing 
wamShop announces the 
Pasipublication about 
hristmas time of an 
Hexquisite edition of the 
NSong of Songs: which 
3 is Solomon’s being a 
Reprint of the text, together with a 
Study by Mr. Elbert Hubbard. 


In this edition a most ang sae and t effect 
is wrought by casting the Song into tic form. 
The study is sincere, but not serious, and has 
been declared by several Learned Persons, to 
whom the proofsheets have been submitted, to 
bea Work of Art. The Volume is thoughta 
seemly and ptecious gift from any Wife to any © 
Husband. or from one Friend_to another- 

HE book is printed by ‘hand, with rubric- 
Os« initials and title page, on Dickinson’s 
dmade paper. The type was cast to the 
order of the Roycroft Shop, and is cut after one 
of the earliest Romah faces. It is probable that 
no. more beautiful type for book printing was 
ever made, and for reasons known to lovers of 
books, this publication will mark an era in the 
art of printing in America. 


Only six hundred copies, bound in flexible 
apan vellum, have becn made and will. be 
offered for sale at two dollars cach, net. There 
are also twelve copies printed on Japan vellum 
throughout, which will be sold at five dollars 
cach. Every copy is numbered and signed by 
Mr. Hubbard. The type has been distributed* 
and no further edition will be printed. 

THE ROYCROFT PRINTING SHOP, 
East Aurora, New York. « 
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Mr. Collin’s Pumisrre poster ‘will be sent; be 
securely packed, to any address upon re a 
ceipt of 25 cents by the publishers.” Isis rT - 
sufficiently artistic, both in drawing and (eae 
in color to deserve a place among thefew pars 

ey really remarkable-posters of the year. es 

.? Sodhs< Sapo baer: en, Sane Tone weg = Ze 

. lum, numbered*and Signed by Mr. Collin, {OF 

,, are offéred for sale at a each. - Very je ‘ 


' “vemain: 
HS THE PHILISTIRE, 
a EAST AURORS, NEW YORK. ” 
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